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Editorial 


E should not be too despondent at the prospect, however remote, that 
there may “be instituted, at a specially low fee, a class of ‘ Student 
Membership’” of the Library Association. The doubts which have 

been expressed in the G.L.D. News and elsewhere arise chiefly from a fear 
lest any change in the structure of the L.A. should tend to the detriment of 
this Association—rather the devil we know than the devil we don’t know. 
But as we said after the L.A. Annual Meeting, the decision to refer back the 
motion on subscriptions “is more than a decision—it is a challenge”; and 
“the A.A.L. must take this, and any other, opportunity for construction.” 
There is no reason at all why a Student Membership should “ cut right across 
the present functions of the A.A.L.” (G.L.D. Committee’s Statement); with 
wiser statesmanship at Chaucer House and goodwill on both sides, the pro- 
posed néw section could be integrated with the A.A.L. and a sane termi- 
nology worked out later. 

We are justly jealous of our voting rights, but we should be foolish to 
ignore the fact that the votes of a large proportion of our youngest members, 
if cast at all, are cast irresponsibly or under the influence of importunate 
and not always disinterested seniors. The G.L.D. Committee reminds us 
that we are members of the Library Association as well as of the A.A.L., 
and however much we may regret the back-sliding tendencies of our re- 
actionary elders, we should be serving our profession poorly indeed were we 
to oppose them not with our demonstrably superior wisdom, but merely with 
the weight of well-drilled superior numbers. 

It is possible that in 1953 the L.A. Council might present to the Annual 
Meeting a scheme for non-voting Student Membership which could be given 
the A.A.L. blessing. Unfortunately the problem will not be considered 
solely on its merits, but only in conjunction with the vital one of finance and 
subscriptions. We may expect that no Student Membership, with conse- 
quent reduced subscriptions, will be proposed unless equivalent income can 
be obtained from other sources, especially from institutional members. 

The challenge remains; and it is a challenge not only to the Library 
Association. The proposal has been put forward in an attempt to serve the 
interests both of the L.A. and of its youngest members. Let us not close our 
minds too soon to the possibility that a means may be found. 
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Council Notes 


HE Council resumed its meetings on September 18th after the summer 

recess. From time to time, it is the duty of the Honorary Secretary to 

send his opposite number in the Library Association resolutions passed 
by the A.A.L. Council. Sometimes these are in the nature of complaints; 
more often they are suggestions; but at this meeting there was one of 
approval. The action approved was the practice of placing an advertisement 
in the 7.L.S. asking members of the Library Association to communicate 
with the Secretary before applying for a named post. The A.A.L. Council 
had already raised the question of posts advertised at inadequate salaries 
with the L.A., and Council Notes of the May, 1952, meeting said, “It is 
becoming increasingly obvious that it is only through members withholding 
applications that bad authorities can be brought to book. . . . It is obvious 
that not all authorities are conscious and careful of their civic pride and that 
dignified protests to them can have but limited effect.” It is hoped that all 
members will support any move by the L.A. designed to improve professional 
standards. It is difficult to find a reply to an authority’s statement that 
“‘ applications have been received from suitably qualified candidates” (they 
forget that applications have not been received from more suitable 
candidates). 

It is at the September meeting of the Council that the President and 
Vice-President for the following year are appointed. The present Vice- 
President, Mr. C. W. Taylor, F.L.A., Honorary Secretary of the Yorkshire 
Division, was appointed President, with Mr. J. S. Parsonage, F.L.A., of 
Liverpool, as Vice-President. It was also decided that the present Honorary 
Secretary, Honorary Treasurer, and Honorary Editor would be nominated 
by the Council to continue in office for another year. It is evidence of the 
increasing work of the Association that consideration is to be given to the 
appointment of an Honorary Assistant Treasurer. 

The Week-end Conference preliminary arrangements were also discussed 
by the Council. The Conference is to take place at Durham during the 
week-end after Easter, 1953, and it is hoped that it will be as successful as 
its three predecessors. As in previous years, much of the arrangement is 
being left in the hands of the local Division. In view of the high standard 
set by the Greater London, Manchester, and Bristol Divisions, this is no 
inconsiderable challenge to the North Eastern Division. It is also hoped that 
Scottish members will commence making arrangements for a Border raid ; 
they can be assured of a more hospitable welcome than that area used to 
provide for their forbears. 

It was decided to separate the Annual General Meeting from the Week- 
end Conference for various reasons, including the fact that the time available 
on the Sunday afternoon of the Conference is insufficient to provide for an 
adequate hearing of the Presidential Address should the business agenda be 
more than formal, and it was hoped that the A.A.L. will never become so 
moribund that its business will be purely formal. In addition, the allocation 
of Sunday afternoon to Conference time will simplify and improve the 
arrangement of a week-end programme. Although no arrangements have 
yet been made for 1953, it is hoped that the previous practice of having the 
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Annual General Meeting within the President’s home area will again become 
a feature of the A.A.L. year. 

The East Midland Divisional Committee had brought to the Council a 
motion which they successfully argued should be transmitted to the Library 
Association. This motion welcomed the several statistical reports which 
have been published by the Library Association and its Branches and Sections 
and requested the Council of the L.A. to stimulate their continued produc- 
tion and to regard such publication as an essential duty under the Charter, 
because the development of professional education and research can be 
soundly based only on a foundation of accurate fact. 

The remainder of the Council’s time was taken up in discussing the 
reports and recommendations of its Committees. Some of these were of 
exceptional importance. The Press and Publications Committee successfully 
recommended a new layout and format for The Library Assistant, to secure 
a more pleasing effect and save money. A proposal that this opportunity 
should be taken to change the name of the journal was fully discussed both 
in Committee and in Council. The result is that from January, 1953, The 
Library Assistant, a title which perpetuates the former name of the Associa- 
tion, will be changed to The Assistant Librarian. This is a title more in 
keeping with modern professional terminology, and, as one member philo- 
sophically remarked, we shall still be able to refer to it as “ The Assistant.” 


-s & & f A.A.L. PUBLICATIONS s+ & & & 2% @ 

* 

* To be published during NOVEMBER— 7 

* at 

‘= A Primer of CATALOGUING 

% by DOROTHY M. NORRIS 

* * 

% This latest addition to the famous PRIMER series will prove as * 

“ invaluable to students as PHILLIPS on CLASSIFICATION. The x 
price is the same: 8s, 6d. (7s. to members) post free.’ @Both jare 

¥ obtainable from 

* . gi 
F, D. COLE, F.L.A. (The Hon. Publications Officer), , 

, Central Library, Porchester Road, ye 

+ Paddington, London, W.2. : 
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Much of the business of the Education and Library Committee is devoted 
to the routine matters connected with the organisation of correspondence 
courses. There was a reminder this month that the demon “ rising costs” 
was threatening the financial stability of the correspondence course account, 
and detailed consideration is to be given to costs and charges in November. 
The Honorary Education Secretary reported that 178 revision courses had 
been arranged for December and that the pass percentage of correspondence 
course students in the June examinations was 52 per cent., which compares 
favourably with the national average. The Committee also discussed the 
suitability of the Entrance Examination and the list of recommended text- 
books published in the Students’ Handbook. A motion deploring the unsatis- 
factory nature of this list, with a request for action by the L.A. Council, has 
been sent to Chaucer House, pointing out that it is too long, out of date, 
lacks selectivity, and is not arranged in accordance with the Syllabus. 

The Service and Conditions Committee were told that the “ Tighe” 
Report was being considered by the Membership Committee of the Library 
Association Council. They also completed arrangements for the setting up 
of a committee to examine welfare and working conditions in non-municipal 
libraries. For convenience and economy, the committee is being centred in 
London, supplemented by a correspondent nominated by each Division. 

In approving the minutes of the Finance and General Purposes Com- 
mittee, the Council recorded its appreciation of the valuable service rendered 
by the Honorary Treasurer, who had enabled the work of the Association 
to be expanded during a difficult period of rising costs, despite the fact that 
the Association’s income from the L.A. is based on a capitation figure fixed 
in 1929. This opinion of the Council was, of course, unanimous, but they 
had been beaten to a public declaration of their appreciation of Mr. 
Bristow’s services by a contributor to The Librarian and by the Honorary 
Treasurer of the Library Association. Nevertheless, the Treasurer was in a 
gloomy mood and, amongst proposed economies, he was successful in getting 
the Committee and eventually the Council to agree, with reluctance, that the 
number of Council meetings during 1953 should be reduced to four. The 
Committee devoted a considerable time to discussing the general financial 
position of the Association, which is the cause of some concern. 

Members are reminded of the new regulation concerning eligibility to 
receive The Assistant and to vote (now restricted to those whose subscrip- 
tions were paid before July), but it occurs to your correspondent that if you 
are reading this, there is no need for a sermon on the subject. It is hoped 
that having by your example become entitled to vote in the election, you will 
do so, and that you will also exercise your right in the L.A.’s Annual Elec- 
—_ The larger the poll, the better each Council will represent its member- 
ship. 

A final and unusual item: the Honorary Membership Secretary sub- 
mitted a prospectus of a Continental tour to be organised during Coronation 
year, visiting the libraries of Western Europe, details of which appear else- 
where in this issue. 

The Council rose in time for at least one member to miss his train. " 
W.T. 
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The Fight Continues 
R. L. COLLISON, Reference Librarian, Westminster P.L. 


“Many teachers and librarians . . . are becoming greatly alarmed over 
atiacks on schools and libraries which are becoming more and more frequent. 
One of our local newspapers . . . almost daily attacks such things as: 


Magruder’s ‘ American Government’, so-called socialistic teaching in our 
schools, the legislative program of the Parents-Teachers’ Association, federal 
aid to education, some UNESCO publications; and yesterday it carried a 
scathing articles on . . . our state librarian and the policies of . . . the 
American Library Association in regard to their support of federal aid to 
libraries. These are just a few of the issues which have arisen lately and 
which have made us wonder where the next blow will fall.” 


These words—from which only place and personal names have been 
omitted—are taken from a recent letter written by a Mid-West librarian, and 
may be compared with the following extract from an article entitled “ The 
Libraries Buy Propaganda,” written by Gomer Bath, Editor of the Peoria 
Star, in the May 19th, 1952, issue of the Freeman: “ The ‘ Library Bill of 
Rights’ utterly ignores propaganda as a library problem. It is concerned 
mainly with establishing professional librarians as the only competent judges 
of what are proper library materials. The Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom is the rescue party for librarians whose judgment gets them in 
trouble with their communities. Let any group challenge a librarian’s 
judgment, and it may be sure that the Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
will brand it, before the evidence is in, as ‘voluntary censors,’ ‘a self- 
appointed pressure group’ or ‘self-styled patriots.” It was this article 
which Congressman Velde of Illinois had read into the United States Con- 
gressional Record. And it was this newspaper which also stated in an 
editorial that “ Our local library cannot turn to the American Library Asso- 
ciation for help, for that body has approved Communist propaganda films.” 

The American Library Association’s latest action in the matter has been 
the holding, with the aid of a grant from the Field Foundation, of a Con- 
ference on Intellectual Freedom immediately prior to the main Conference of 
the Association this year. There were four sessions and thirteen speakers— 
of these only six were librarians. The rest included an author, an editor, 
a journalist, a publisher, two professors and a research worker. The Chair- 
men of the meetings were Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress; William Dix, 
Librarian of the Rice Institute and Chairman of the A.L.A.’s Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom; Milton Lord, Public Librarian of Boston; and, David 
Berninghausen, Librarian of Cooper Union, and immediate past Honorary 
Secretary of the Committee. Although the Conference was held on a very 
hot Saturday and Sunday at the end of June, about five hundred librarians 
attended, and discussion was lively throughout. 

The speakers were generally agreed that the pressure on libraries and 
learning in general came from individuals and groups whose real motives 
could rarely bear examination. While there were some misguided but honest 
zealots who exerted their influence to prevent their fellow-men from reading 
anything which might express unorthodox views, the majority of these self- 
appointed critics had some axe to grind. As Dr. Julian Boyd, Librarian of 
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Princeton, put it: “ Most of the danger to free communication was coming 
from our friends within, not our enemies without.” 

Not all the librarians on the platform were in agreement on the question 
of handling books. Ralph Munn, veteran librarian of the great industrial 
city of Pittsburgh, spoke out in favour of fighting censorship, but seemed 
inclined to believe that overt propaganda would be better labelled as such, 
and that disguised propaganda might best be barred entirely. This drew 
spirited arguments from Jerome Cushman, Librarian of Salina, Kansas, who 
spoke on behalf of the small public library, and from the floor, it being 
evident that Mr. Munn had few supporters. As Dr. Luther Evans had 
written: “It is not a theoretical danger, this danger against which I am 
speaking. It is a very real danger and it has caused many librarians through- 
out this land to chisel a bit on the doctrines by which they have lived in the 
past. The amount of that chiseling can never be known, because so much 
of the evidence is locked in the inner consciousness of frightened librarians. 
This book, that book, this pamphlet, that pamphlet, this motion-picture, 
that motion-picture is excluded from the selection process because it is 
feared that some group in the community suffering from this virus, suffering 
from this illness of the American spirit, may be ready to pounce upon the 
librarian for choosing it. This poison must be counteracted promptly by 
brave people, and must be defeated. The complete antidote to the poison 
is to refuse to yield one inch of the hard-won earth of freedom.” Both 
Dean McDiarmid of the University of Minnesota, and Verner Clapp, Chief 
Assistant Librarian of Congress, insisted on the complete freedom to select 
books which was the right of every librarian. 

One of the most popular papers was given by John E. Smith, Acquisi- 
tions Chief of the University of California Library at Los Angeles, who 
described the experiences of various individual libraries and librarians in 
California, and urged that librarians should be “ neither fearful, cautious 
nor even neutral about the rights of students and citizens generally to make 
free enquiry from a wide range of printed sources.” 

But the final session, under the Chairmanship of the Librarian of Con- 
gress, drew the largest audience. Dr. Evans had himself recently written: 
* A curious poisoning of the historic spirit of America is taking place at the 
present time. Were I a psychiatrist I would attempt to diagnose this mental 
ill of our country which has done great damage to the American spirit at 
home and to the American reputation abroad, and which, at present reading, 
seems to threaten much greater damage. In a country which has been one 
of the few homes in the past two centuries of the spirit of freedom of the 
press and many other great freedoms, there is abroad in the land to-day a 
strong and ugly (and I fear, growing) movement for the destruction of certain 
of these freedoms. Naturally, the effort to destroy the freedom of speech 
and of the press is made in the name of these and other freedoms themselves. 
. . » The experts in vituperation, the sadists of freedom, are abroad in the 
land, and they are having a hey-day of it. We must learn not to fear them. 
We must show them up for what they really are. They are really cowards 
who are unwilling to live the American dream.” 

As one newspaper editorial put it recently: these self-appointed eritics 
of libraries do not really want to burn books—they just want to make them 
too hot to handle. 
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A Word of Consolation 


Miss M. J. BOAST, Cheltenham P.L. 


OU will by now have read Mr. Hepworth on “ How to get a job,” and 
Mr. Irwin on “ How to pass examinations.” You may also have 
assimilated the choicer bits in Mr. Carnegie’s How to win friends and 

influence people. I now want to offer a word of consolation to those who 
seem incapable of profiting by these simple instructions and are still unquali- 
fied and in the General Division. 

You are probably thinking that because your bi-annual reunions in the 
Examination room have been without success, you will never make a good 
librarian. Far from it. Examine the syllabus in detail; I doubt if you will 
find a single part which materially assists you in your daily work. Yes, I 
know “cat and class” leap to the mind as of immediate practical use. But 
your own library has probably cut out Cutter anyway and revised the A.L.A. 
rules far beyond any modern American revision. You had expected that 
classification theory would soon become a blissful memory and that Indian 
chains would be as illusory as Indian rope, but you also find in practical 
classification, that fifteen editions of Dewey did not suffice for your library 
—they had to invent a sixteenth of their own. 

But to other matters. Surely the study of Bibliography and Assistance 
to Readers make you a more valuable servant of the public? Yet, consider, 
does a knowledge of Caslon Old Face help you to find a romance in Collins 
Clear Type? Old ladies without glasses won’t wait while you measure the 
“ point-size ” or juggle with “ems.” The only Bibliography any use to you 
will be not the Cambridge bibliography of English literature, but the mental 
one you have built up for yourself. It includes authors of westerns and 
murders and latest works by popular writers—and for this individual research 
you can hope for no pecuniary reward. 

The other parts of the syllabus can be easily dismissed. Unless you were 
so slow off the mark that you were always left with the first edition of 
Brown’s Manual, very little that you have learnt in Administration will apply 
to your library. In the first flush of enthusiasm you may, it is true, advise 
some structural improvements, but you will soon find that, in order to allow 
the Reference readers the requisite cubic air space, you must remove bodily 
some who have been there man and boy since opening time—unless that 
is just what they are waiting for. As for English Literature, well everyone 
knows that the 800 class is provided solely for the library staff who go round 
memorizing titles in June and November. Everyone else reads what librarians 
superiorly call “ sub-literature,” or else they leave their vital industries on 
Saturday mornings to ask for works, not on the Scottish Chaucerians, but 
on “servo mechanisms,” “ micrometers,’ ‘magnetic chocks,” and other 
matters which send the lending staff flying for the new Chambers 
Encyclopaedia. 

Of what use then are the examinations? They are intended solely to 
prevent the profession becoming overcrowded. The percentage of failures 
prove them, in this, to be highly successful. Actually, the examiners need 
not worry. If you have passed the test you are still almost bound to fail 
in the cut-throat competition for a job. It is very difficult to convince a 
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committee that that important looking despatch case really does contain 
“your latest publication,” as recommended by Mr. Hepworth, and not the 
remains of your lunch. (You were hoping to make something on interview 
expenses?) If, in fact you really have found time and energy both to serve 
the public, pass your examinations and to do original work,—well you are 
the stuff of which Nuffields are made, and I don’t know why you bother 
with the L.A. 

Even if you land that coveted job, as you will do eventually once you 
get over the first thrill of greatly increased pay, you will find that you have 
gone in for a physical rather than mental occupation. You will wonder why 
they tested your head for knowledge when they should have tested your feet 
for fallen arches. But don’t get discouraged; I’ve no time to disillusion you 
further—I’m studying for Finals. 


°° Temporary Tickets ’’ 
J. R. PIKE, Deputy Borough Librarian, Torquay. 


OR those of us who live by the sea, another “season” has just ended; 

for those of you to whom it is just a nostalgic memory, the subject of 

holiday readers must seem rather remote. To “resort” libraries it 
presents a considerable problem, and we rely on the goodwill and co- 
operation of the far greater number of inland towns. 

Last year the Library Association sent a questionnaire to librarians on 
the inter-availability of tickets; they have published no tabulated summary, 
presumably because the results were too disappointing. There has indeed 
been very little information on the subject recently, so first here are some 
facts, based on personal knowledge and conversations with friends in neigh- 
bouring towns. 

Torquay has a population of about 54,000, which during the summer 
season nearly doubles itself, meaning that in all, about 750,000 visitors are 
catered for each year. In 1949-50 a detailed survey of holiday readers was 
carried out, and it disclosed that out of this estimated number only 436 took 
advantage of the loan facilities offered. No figures are available for this 
year, but that number has been exceeded considerably. For instance, there 
have been so many overseas visitors (nearly 40 from France alone) that a 
brochure in French has had to be provided. Our French friends have proved 
prolific readers—and most complimentary. Of the 436, only 211 visitors 
produced their own library tickets, that is less than 50 per cent., but many 
more could have done so “if they had known.” A neighbouring resort 
reports 60 per cent. (They include a detailed explanation in the town’s 
official guide, which may account for the improved figure). They have had 
580 visitors this year, although they serve only half Torquay’s population 
and must entertain considerably less than half the number of visitors. 

The dialects encountered during a walk on the sea shore at sunset 
left no doubts as to where their owners hailed from, yet only one of the 
large library systems had proportionate representation, and that was the 
one known to be publicising holiday arrangements. The survey also showed 
that many more came from public than county libraries. Reading tastes 
varied, the majority of people wanting recreational reading, though one 
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student took the precaution of writing beforehand to know if the Oxford 
histories were available for loan “ as he wished to continue his studies in the 
mornings.” Whole families often register at one time, usually with father 
leading the way. 

Last year’s United Nations’ Conference produced some interesting if 
not conclusive facts. Our own delegation provided most readers, with the 
Americans not far behind. The latter were completely at home with Dewey 
and used the catalogue with confidence. Cubans, Swiss and Canadians were 
enthusiastic readers also; altogether ten nationalities were represented. There 
were little or no language difficulties. 

Visitors’ own tickets, which we ask them to deposit during their use 
of the library, vary in size from 4} by 3 to 14 by 2 inches; in colour from 
bright yellow through emerald green and scarlet to deep black. 

The number of visitor-defaulters of all types is negligible; the only 
possible criticism being the number of people who forget to claim their own 
tickets when they return home. 

Although the numbers are so small, these visitors do represent about a 
fifth or sixth of the total annual registrations, yet in view of the labour 
involved, the question may be asked “Is it worth it?” I firmly believe it is, 
and there is urgent need for some national co-ordinated provision in place 
of the piecemeal arrangements which at present suffice. Certainly it must 
have official backing, something on the following lines being visualised : — 

(1) Library Committees must be pressed to open their doors to all 
readers on production of a library ticket. Letters to professional journals 
over the past few years clearly indicate there is widely divergent practice. A 
national acceptance of the principle is necessary; the Midlands scheme must 
have pioneered the way. 

(2) Co-ordinated publicity must follow with all libraries, large and small 
playing their part. The holiday resorts cater for their visitors’ desires in the 
form of beauty competitions, band concerts and bowls tournaments; why 
then do they hesitate to provide the opportunity to read, especially when the 
charge on the community is negligible. It can be such good publicity, too. 

(3) Some standardisation of readers’ tickets is desirable. Far more 
libraries could adopt the so-called standard version which several manufac- 
turers are making at very competitive prices. 

Although the position has been discussed from the viewpoint of the 
holiday town, the implications are much wider and hopes of a nation-wide 
scheme need not remain unfulfilled. 


Husic Without a Key 


DAVID MUNRO, Assistant, Beckenham P.L. 


S there a miniature score of “ The Planets” in the Library? Or an album 
of songs in given keys suitable for mezzo-soprano? What is the Kéchel 
number of Mozart’s last piano concerto and is there a two-piano reduc- 
tion in the Library? 

These are familiar and reasonable requests at the Lending counter. Yet 
how often is the borrower met with a blank gaze of incomprehension or a 
hesitant suggestion that he scrutinise the entire music section by himself with 
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the aid of a recalcitrant catalogue? Obscure queries concerning literature 
are often solved within seconds by the youngest junior assistants. But 
enquiries about the music stock, certainly of equal cultural importance, 
inspire awe and confusion in even very experienced staff. Music, like nuclear 
physics and psychology, on account of its intangibility and esoteric language 
is regarded with diffidence by the layman and pale enthusiasm by the average 
librarian. But surely it is time to strip off its aura of mystery. Its jargon 
may be easily learned like any other, and if every assistant would assimilate 
a basic minimum of musical knowledge, his administration of.the 780's 
would be vastly improved and the reader’s use of this section considerably 
extended. 

This minimum core of knowledge would be based on a broad under- 
standing of the outline of musical history. Detailed learning is obviously 
not required, but rather an acquaintance with the main periods of music and 
the principal figures within each period, with special emphasis on the develop- 
ments of the last 160 years. A general knowledge of the various kinds of 
choral, orchestral and instrumental works is essential. The assistant should 
learn to distinguish between a symphony, a symphonic poem, a concerto, an 
overture and a suite. He should know how to differentiate an opera from 
a musical comedy and both from an oratorio or a secular cantata, and 
should appreciate the instrumental composition of a string quartet, piano 
quintet, etc. He should also realise the difference between a duo and a duet 
and be aware of the varied titles given to piano pieces, such as the ballade, 
prelude, romance, etc. Although not so necessary, some understanding of 
the respective ranges of the various voices, as well as the meaning of trans- 
posing instruments, is of great practical value in assisting readers. 

Every librarian should be expected to recognise the different types of 
musical score: a choral part arranged for S.A.T.B., a miniature score for 
small chamber orchestra, an organ toccata, etc. A rudimentary knowledge 
of musical signs and expressions is also indispensable, the significance of 
opus numbers and keys being of particular importance. Much delay and 
annoyance may be caused by an assistant’s reserving a “ Symphony in G” 
instead of a “Symphony in G minor.” And although no-one demands 
that he be able to sing at sight a bass, alto or treble part, at least he should 
memorise the symbols which represent these clefs. The ability to interpret 
elementary musical directions, particularly those relating to tempi, is useful 
when advising beginners or members of the Junior Library. The keen 
assistant will familiarise himself with these terms in German and French, 
as well as Italian, and will probably acquire a general idea of the structure 
of the chief strict forms in music—fugue, rondo, sonata form, and sp on. 

It may be protested that the average assistant has neither the time nor 
the inclination to learn what amounts to the musical equivalent of Basic 
English. Let those who are interested apply for a post in a music library 
or put them in charge of the gramophone section, many will say. Yet i! 
must be stressed again that service to the reader is the end in view, and 
every Public Library that contains a music stock needs also at least one 
assistant capable of answering simple technical questions about that stock 
and of assessing the relative difficulty of its piano, vocal and chamber works, 
and generally advising and assisting the intelligent music-lover in his choice 
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There is no shortage of handbooks and primers explaining simply and 
unambiguously the more common musical terms and a study of these, 
together with a discriminating use of reference material and a thorough 
utilisation of the catalogue when actually answering queries, paying close 
attention to descriptions, alternative names of works and spellings of com- 
posers’ names, will equip the librarian with most of the theoretical informa- 
tion he needs, although a systematic examination of the scores themselves 
and their shelf arrangement is essential for practical purposes. 

Every staff should have a music specialist, but every assistant should be 
sufficiently prepared to counter that classic request of “Can I have ‘ One 
Night of Love,’ please?” with more than a shocked and pained silence. 


The Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp 
K. A. DOUGHTY, Assistant, Hendon P.L. 


T WAS the brief but enthusiastic reference in Douglas McMurtrie’s 
“The Book,” which first aroused my interest in the Plantin-Moretus 
Museum. On Friday, 10th August, last year, whilst on holiday in 
Belgium, I therefore braved the discomfort of a third class rail journey from 
Ostend, accompanied by a friend, to pay it a visit, not without an uneasy 
gg in my mind lest the museum should have suffered damage during 
war. 

This fear was revealed to be groundless. At the Tourist Advice Bureau 
opposite the Central Station at Antwerp, was a tasteful window display, 
which contained illustrations and periodical articles concerning the museum 
and the announcement that it had been re-opened on 29th July, 1951. We 
entered the bureau to find out the best way to get there and were informed 
to our horror that the museum was closed every Friday for cleaning! 
Determined not to be defeated at this stage, we boarded a number two 
tram and eventually found ourselves in the Vrydag-Markt, along the West 
side of which lay the building we were seeking. 

On the advice of a blue-overalled workman we tugged at the wrought- 
iron bell-pull at the side of the main door, and while the bell pealed urgently 
inside the building, we gazed up at the carving of Plantin’s device and motto 
above our heads. My plea for permission to see the museum was heard 
successively by a caretaker and a young lady who spoke excellent English, 
and within five minutes we had dragged the Assistant Curator from his 
Friday peace to grapple in an unfamiliar tongue with a description of the 
wonders around us. 

He began with a brief historical survey, describing how the Frenchman 
Plantin came to Antwerp in 1549 as a bookbinder and how an injury 
caused him to turn to printing. He described some of the difficulties 
Plantin had to overcome during his life, illustrating the appropriateness of 
his motto, “ Labore et constantia.” The moving point of the compass in 
Plantin’s device, he said, represented “Labore” and the motioneless one 
“ Constantia,” an interpretation which I had not heard before. The building 
in which we were standing had been used by Plantin and by the descendants 
of his son-in-law Moretus right up to 1876, when it was purchased, together 
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with its contents, by the city of Antwerp. The sum paid was 1,200,000 
francs, but having seen the museum I would venture to suggest that its 
contents are, in fact, priceless. 

The first items of interest to a student of historical bibliography which 
we saw, were some illustrated MSS of the pre-printing era, including a 
manuscript Bible dedicated to the Emperor Wenceslaus (Prague 1401-2). 
Later we saw some fine German, French, and Italian incunabula, including 
a Gutenberg Bible and some examples of fine binding. We were also shown 
a specimen of hand-writing which our guide pointed out should be of 
particular interest to us as Englishmen. It was that of William Caxton’s 
instructor, Colard Mansion. 

In the gallery of copper plates the three stages of copper engraving are 
demonstrated ; first the artist’s sketch, then the engraved plate, and finally 
the inked impression of the plate on paper. It was particularly interesting 
to see how the engraver interpreted and “filled out” the artist’s original 
conception. The stages in the production of a woodcut are represented in 
a similar way. They have examples of the complete design for a woodcut 
drawn on a block of wood, which was then found to have a flaw in it. For 
some strange reason, the offending block was not hurled out of the window 
and thus is preserved the design drawn on wood, the block as cut away, and 
the resulting illustration. 

Another production trinity is displayed in the type room. The original 
punches cut in designing a fount, lie at the side of the matrices produced 
from them, together with specimens of the cast type. 

The part of the house formerly devoted to printing is of particular 
interest. Along one side of a long room are ranged the sloping desks at 
which the compositors worked and on the other are seven presses, two of 
which date from Plantin’s time. (He had over twenty presses in operation 
at the height of his career). The Assistant Curator demonstrated the opera- 
tions involved in hand-printing and such terms as “tympan” and “frisket” 
became realities instead of printed names on a diagram. 

In addition to other parts of the establishment, we were shown the 
proof reader’s room with its huge wooden desks, the proprietor’s office and 
the room of Justus Lipsius (1547—1606), an interesting example of a scholar 
lodging with his publisher, as did Erasmus with Froben at Basle. In the 
reconstructed book shop we saw the balance used for weighing gold, and 
a list of prohibited books, printed by Plantin in 1569, which includes some 
of his own publications. There are two libraries, one containing books 
printed by Plantin and the other specimens of printing by his successors. 

The museum deals with every aspect of the business of the old printer / 
publisher. The growth of the book from the original manuscript to 
the complete bound volume, is shown in every phase of its development, 
by priceless and unique examples. These are displayed in rooms furnished 
in period style, hung with tapestries and graced with paintings, mostly by 
the pupils of Rubens. The somewhat plain exterior of the building hides 
the mellow vine-covered brickwork of its older inner court and further 
pleasure comes from the tasteful arrangements of the exhibits within. The 
place is everything a museum should be ; a scholastic treasure-house, whose 
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wonders are arranged in a manner satisfying to the eye and comprehensible 
to the layman. 

At the end of our engrossing tour we pointed out that we had paid no 
admission fee. Our guide replied that our enthusiasm and interest had been 
sufficient payment. Whereupon we shook him gratefully by the hand and 
departed. 


Letters from Members 
STUDY FACILITIES 


Miss M. A. ROTHERY and JoHN D. RoceErs, Wallasey P.L. (on behalf of 16 
student librarians), write :— 


We have noticed with satisfaction the gradual improvement in study 
facilities for part-time students. Recently the time available for lectures in 
Liverpool has been increased. But most Public Library Authorities still 
expect students to make up time spent in lectures and travelling. A student 
attending lectures for Part A of the Registration examination may be 
required to make up six hours, plus travelling time, each week. 

Most public undertakings and private firms have long ago realised that 
they themselves reap the benefit of an adequately trained staff and freely 
give time for lectures. We consider that it is high time that library 
authorities came to the same conclusion. 

We realise that full time study at a library school is the best approach 
to examinations, but this is dependent on grant or private income and 
therefore available only to a fortunate few. 

We urge all student librarians to agitate through NALGO and any 
other appropriate channels for the following points :— 

(1) Attendance at lectures to be counted as working time. 

(2) More places to be made available at library schools. 

(3) Increased grants to students. 

We are taking steps to bring the present unsatisfactory situation to the 
notice of NALGO at both local and national levels. We hope that all 
student librarians will lend us their support. 


A CHARGE FOR TICKETS 
H. HannaM, A.L.A., Cataloguer, Colonial Office Library, writes: — 


Members of the Association may be interested to note the following 
extract from “ Hansard” for 22nd April, 1952:— 


“Mr. H. Hynd asked the Minister of Education whether she is 
aware that certain local authorities are evading the provisions of the 
Public Libraries Act, 1892, by charging residents in their area for a 
borrower’s ticket, and what action she proposes to prevent this abuse. 

Miss Horsbrugh: No, but if the hon. Member will tell me of any 
particular local authorities that he has in mind, I will make enquiries.” 


Though I cannot tell which libraries Mr. Hynd had in mind when asking 
this question, there is no doubt he had a wide and varied choice, as 
considerably more than one hundred authorities are now making such a 
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charge. It appears that this practice, though patently illegal, is increasing, 
for this very week I learnt from the local Press that a neighbouring borough 
(whose chief, incidentally, is a member of the L.A. Council) had instituted a 
charge for tickets from Ist April. I find it difficult to understand how any 
chief librarian can recommend such a measure to his committee or hope to 
gain anything from it—apart from the ill-will of the reading public. One 
presumes that the purpose of the charge is not, primarily, to deter the public 
from using the library, but to raise a little extra revenue. As this additional 
income will amount to only 2d. or 3d. every year or two years, and the 
expenditure is, or should be, approximately £1 per reader, per annum, it 
hardly seems worth the trouble of breaking the law. 

The fact that no government department has ever had the responsibility 
of enforcing the Libraries Acts has obviously lulled some authorities into the 
belief that it is not necessary that these Acts should be strictly observed. 
Though I am not rash enough to prophesy that this question in Parliament 
will precipitate any government action, it may serve to remind these recal- 
citrant authorities that their activities have been observed and are under 
review. Some may even be persuaded to abandon the charge altogether, 
and here, it seems to me, both the L.A. and the A.A.L. could help by using 
their influence towards removing this anomaly once and for all. Some sign 
of government interest in, and concern with, public libraries has long been 
awaited ; let us take care lest its first manifestation be a series of prosecutions. 


EXAMINATIONS 
Miss IONA WooDHAMS, F.L.A., Essex C.L., writes :— 


I am not convinced that those who comment in your journal [on L.A. 
examinations] are sufficiently objective, and the recent so-called “‘ Canver- 
sation piece” on the Assistance to Readers examination must surely 
infuriate the serious student. I do not coach for this, but the examination 
struck students known to me very differently. “Assistance to readers” 
seems to cause a great deal of heartbreak, which is a pity, as to study for 
this examination should be pleasant and rewarding. Book knowledge is 
surely a librarian’s best stock in trade and on an ability to help the reader 
depends the full translation of that knowledge. I feel that the intention 
behind the examination is good, but that there is something wrong in its 
formulation. Is it possible for those concerned perhaps to widen their 
own experience, so making the examination more in tune with the problems 
generally experienced? 


BORROWERS’ TICKETS IN COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


ALLAN BrockETT, B.A., F.L.A., Sub-librarian, Roborough Library, University 
College of the South West of England, writes :— 


I have just read “The A.A.L. Guide to Professional Examinations,” 
Vol. 2, ed. by Dr. A. J. Walford. It is a most excellent production, 
invaluable to all Finals students: my only regret is that I had nothing like 
it to help me through my own unguided labours. Nevertheless, I think 
that one statement contained in Mr. R. J. Hoy’s contribution on Part 2b, 
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University and College Libraries, should be modified. He states (p.109): 
“Borrowers’ Tickets of the type used in public libraries are unsuitable ; 
usually borrowers have to fill in a form for what they want to obtain.” 
| Now we have been using such borrowers’ tickets at University College, 

Exeter, for the past two years, to the satisfaction of all concerned. The 
' tickets used are lin. by 24in., designed to hold bookcards 1+4in. by 34in.: 

the completed charge is placed in a file arranged in alphabetical sequence 
| of authors. 

The greatest advantage gained is that there are now no illegible or 
incorrectly written borrowers’ forms to be filed. Issuing of books is very 
much quicker, typed cards can be filed more rapidly, and staff time is saved 
for other purposes. Difficulties have arisen (and I am ready to answer any 
inquiries), but we have found a way past them fairly easily. The essential 
requirement of any borrowing system is that it shall reveal immediately 
who has on loan any book not found in the building. A system using typed 
bookcards and borrowers’ tickets, filed alphabetically by authors’ names, 
does this infinitely better than one using flimsy paper slips, often incorrectly 
filled in, and sometimes impossible to read. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
E. F. Ferry, F.L.A., Newcastle upon Tyne P.L., writes: — 


My attention has been drawn to an inaccuracy in the final paragraph of 
——_ on Correspondence Courses. It is not, of course, the decision of 
N 


LGO to award percentage grants for books and courses, etc., etc., but of 
the National Joint Council. The N.J.C. is a Whitley Body composed of 
representatives of local authorities on the one side and of the trade unions 
on the other. In point of fact, the L.A., together with other professional 
and sectional associations, had quite as much to do with the financial assis- 
tance programme of the N.J.C. as NALGO. Details of the award are 


contained in paragraph 8 of the Scheme of conditions of service, collo- 
quially known as “the Charter.” 


The A.A.L. offers... 


A CORONATION YEAR TOUR FOR BRITISH LIBRARIANS to 
meet their colleagues in Western Europe. Fourteen days sightseeing, 
including visits to the largest libraries and other places of interest in PARIS, 
BRUSSELS, BRUGES, ANTWERP, AMSTERDAM, THE HAGUE, 
COLOGNE, COBLENZ, TRIER, LUXEMBURG ..... and other towns. 

This exceptional Continental-tour-with-a-difference will take place in 
May, 1953, at a cost you can afford—about 33 guineas. Write now for 
full details, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, to: — 

WALTER F. BROOME, F.L.A., 
Central Lending Library, Lambeth, 
London, S.W.2. 
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Books for Students 


LIBRARY TRENDS, vol. 1, no. 1. Current Trends in College and University 
Libraries. July 1952. (University of Illinois Library School. $2.00, 
Annual subscription $5.00). 


This is the first number of a journal which seeks, not to report on 
current developments and research in library techniques, but to consider 
and evaluate general features and movements in modern librarianship. 
To this end, this and the forthcoming numbers of the journal will be 
devoted to symposia on specific branches “of the field, i.e., college and 
university, public, school, special, and governmental libraries.” If succeed- 
ing numbers are of the same high standard as the current issue, Library 
Trends should certainly establish itself as an important periodical, in which 
the principles and practice of librarianship are thoughtfully and critically 
considered. 

The present number is virtually a text-book on university librarianship. 
Dr. R. E. Ellsworth gives us an excellent account of trends in American 
university education since 1900, and this serves as a background for dis- 
cussion in the remaining articles. In these, a number of distinguished 
American librarians discuss the growth and organization of university and 
college libraries, their relation to administraton, teaching and research, 
services to readers and public relations, technical processes, efficiency in 
library management, the status of professional staff, building planning and 
equipment, and the financial position of university and college libraries, 
particularly in relation to the expenditure of the universities and colleges 
themselves. There is also a critical article on the Farmington Plan, the 
Mid-Western Regional Center and the Northeastern Regional Library. 
Most aspects of university librarianship are therefore treated—some (the 
relation of the library and its staff to the university or college as a whole, 
for instance) are given more consideration than others. It is perhaps 
regrettable that one or two of the articles have to be translated from 
American library jargon into English in order to be understood, but most 
of the points raised in this symposium are relevant to policy and practice in 
British university and learned libraries. Examination candidates and others 
will find here a mine of most useful and stimulating information. an 

P.H-W. 





We regret that a misprint occurred in the review, last month, of A fext 
book on bibliography, by D. B. Boswell (Grafton, 30s.). The definitions 
there given should read as follows: — 


Analytical bibliography is concerned with the physical description of the 
book and the recording of these characteristics. 


Enumerative bibliography is the compilation and study of lists of books. 
Technical bibliography is concerned with the processes of book making. 


Historical bibliography concerns the history of book production, the 
work of the great printers and illustrators, the evolution of the printed book 
from the manuscript form and the history of authorship and censorship. 
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